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Russell Runs: It has been a long time since a Southern Democrat has run for President. But, 
amid the animated discussion of this historic event, that does not loom as the most surprising thing. 
What is not only astonishing but unprecedented is that a Democrat, about to announce his candidacy 
for the Presidency, should first consult with the foremost Republican candidate. 


Yet that is what Senators believe happened last week. Commentators who have watched the show 
not only failed to discover this event, but — with the usual myopia of Northerners in regard to Southern 
politics —- also missed the sequence of events. Thus: 


On February 20, Senator Taft said that a Republican President should appoint at least one 
Southern Democrat to his cabinet. 


The next day, Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, intellectual director of the Southern revolt, made 
a speech in New York (which, according to the strange standard of values of its editors, the New 
York Times relegated to the 28th page). In this address the Senator from Virginia called for the 
defeat this year of the Fair Deal. The speech bore a marked resemblance to some of Senator Taft’s. 


On February 26, a prominent Republican Senator. who is a supporter of Taft engaged Senators 
Byrd and Russell in conversation in the Senate. He tossed out a “suggestion”. If the election next fall 
should result in no majority of electoral votes for any candidate, and the final. outcome would depend 
on action by the House of Representatives, then perhaps an “arrangement” could be made. “If you 
Southern Democrats throw your votes to Taft, then we could make.a deal. You fellows in Senate could join 
us in organizing the Senate, with your men retaining all the principal chairmanships... We Republicans 
could organize the House. And we would give you patronage in your southern states.” The two 
Southern Senators said neither yes nor no, but seemed very interested. 


Shortly after, according to Senatorial colleagues, Byrd rushed up to Senator Taft and said, “Bob, 
Dick Russell wants very much to talk with you.” And so, forthwith, Taft and Russell went into private, 
very private, conference. ; 


The next day, the rumor spread that Russell was about to announce his candidacy. The follow- 
ing day he made it official. 


In short, Russell’s candidacy is not only a story of a developing split in the Democratic Party; it is 
also a story — necessarily concealed, in many of its details, from the public — of attempts to unite the 
Southern Democrats with the Northern “anti-me-too” Republicans. These attempts may all founder, but 
it is of historic significance that they are being made. 


Taft’s Line: We learn from the grapevine that Taft organization propaganda, scheduled for the New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin campaigns, not only contains no appeals to minority groups, but actually 
hits hard at the influence of minority groups in the Federal Government. 


A foretaste of this came in the Ohioan’s speech in Peoria, Illinois, February 29, when he attacked 
the “undue” influence of minority groups in “Big Government”. Urging people to get out to vote in 
elections, he said that because too many stay away from the polls, minority groups exert an influence on 
government “twice what they ought to have”. Additionally, he called for a “foreign policy for 
Americans”. 
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The above illustrates how faithfully the Ohio Senator is hewing to what — because of the disay. 
trous “me-too” policies of Willkie and Dewey — has received the cumbrous designation, “anti-me. 
tooism”. When Taft started his campaign last fall, he proclaimed his adherence to this dogma, but was 
a slow starter in stating it frankly or specifically. As time went by, he cast off inhibitions and by now 
those who once criticized him for “appeasing” the New Deal have little to say. Sober-minded observers 
here, who often wonder whether Taft or any other Republican can defeat the Administration at the 
polls, admit that Taft is waging the only kind of campaign capable of winning, if winning is possible, 


Guatemala: Officers in the Pentagon are keeping an hourly watch on the situation in the Caribbeay 
republic of Guatemala — so we hear from reliable sources in the Defense Department. Their imme. 
diate apprehension is on political matters, but they also have an eye out for any signs that Reds in 
Guatemala are making preparations for military installations which eventually could be of help to the 
Soviet Union. What installations? Well, air fields, preparations for firing guided missiles, etc. What 
would be the military target? The Panama Canal. 


All this may sound a bit too excitable to folks in the hinterland. Indeed, it is unlikely that any. 
thing really hostile in a military way to the United States will oecur in the very- near future: “But 
political events in Guatemala — for example, confiscation of American interests there —- may lay the 
groundwork for other, more formidable moves. Hence the military’s concern. 


But why has the Pentagon said nothing publicly? One reason is well-known in military circles: 
the services have found the State Department quite unexcited. Mr. Acheson’s department, indeed, drags 
its heels and proscrastinates when the armed services ask for a full dress conference on the problem. 


Accordingly, Pentagon anxiety seems to have been transmitted to the Congress (as often happens 
when State does not play ball). We had the extraordinary spectacle last week of leaders of both parties 
in the House expressing concern. Majority Leader John McCormick (Mass.) declared that the Com- 
munists have established in Guatemala “a full-fledged Soviet beachhead on our flank”; GOP leader 
Joseph Martin chimed in, similarly. And Senator Ellender (La.) remarked: “We have been spend: 
ing billions of dollars to stop and stamp out Communism in Europe. Now we learn it threatens some 


of our good neighbors to the south.” 


That Lisbon Conference: Mr. Acheson had the hardihood to speak publicly of the “giant strides” 
we have been making in the rearmament of Europe just a few hours after the French cabinet fell. As to 
the British reaction to the ballyhoo in Lisbon, we offer a few samples from the British weekly press: 


- “There has never been”, remarked the New Statesman and Nation, “such an orgy of self-decep- 
tion, wish fulfillment and fraudulent bookkeeping. The phony balance sheets, the paper armies, the 
synthetic optimism are all designed for one objective: to keep the dollars flowing across the Atlantic.” 


The staid Economist seems to get the same idea: “It is right that a certain secrecy should surround 
NATO’s diplomatic and military discussions, and that this should be proof even against the appalling 
inquisitiveness of Congress [our emphasis]. But to counterbalance this secrecy by talking airily of 
fifty divisions this year and a hundred in 1954, by giving the impression that the German defensé 
contribution had been settled when it clearly has not, and by pretending that Franco-German difficulties 
over a European Defense Community are not so serious after all, is a dishonest practice. It will not 
frighten the Russians, but it may well lull the Europeans. It is all very well to build up the prestige 
of NATO in American eyes, but if prestige is based on illusion, there will be bitter disappointment 
one day.” 


In short, it is “appalling” for the representatives of the American people to be inquisitive about 
expenditure of their money, but it is okay with the British for the Lisbon conferees to “build up” NATO 
prestige “in American eyes”, i.e., to deceive the American. people. 
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Those Government Bonds: The Federal Reserve Bulletin for February reports that during 1951 
the Government ‘had :to shell. out a billion dollars for savings bonds turned in; that is, redemptions and 
maturities exceeded sales by that amount. In 1951, the total amount of: maturities came to a billion 
and a half. That means that the: Government had to. swallow.a half billion dollars’ worth of the 
maturities in addition to a half billion in redemptions. 


In 1952, the Government must face maturities amounting to nearly four billions. If its 1951 
experience holds ($3 paid out for every $2 taken in), the Government this year will have to pay out 
2.6 billions in excess of its sales’ income. If such be the case, the picture will darken with each year; 
for instance, in 1954 the maturities are expected to total nearly nine billions. 


Let us take the overall figures to see what confronts the Government in the long run. By 1964, 
the Bulletin reports, all the savings bonds now out. will have matured, and the bottom figure is 57.6 
billions. Taking the three for two experience of 1951, the Government faces the prospect of delivering 
nearly 39 billions in cash to the holders of savings bonds. Where will the government get the money? 


Ides of .March:. In. ten days, a tremendous chunk will be cut out of the American tax structure. 
It will be dumped into the United. States Treasury. 


The ultimate effect on the American economy will be the same as the destruction of so many fac- 
tories, railroads, stores or other forms of capital. That is, the tools of production that would have been 
built with the savings of the American people will not be built, because on March 17th the savings 
will disappear. 


The income tax is a tax on capital — or on that part of the national income that would have 
become capital but for the tax. 


_ Secretary Snyder has inadvertently admitted an awareness of that fact. He has been sending out 
letters to corporations asking them how they intend to raise money for the levies coming due, He seems 
particularly concerned about the immediate effect of the transfer of so much capital from the business 
of business to the business of the U. S. Treasury. If the corporations have to liquidate many of their 
government bonds, their savings, to meet the levies, he will have to find the money. He already has 
something of a headache, what with maturities and exemptions of savings bonds exceeding sales. 
(See above. ) 


There is not much help for Mr. Snyder, anywhere. If the corporations happen to have deposits 
sufficient to meet the levies, the banks do not have enough cash with which to meet their checks, and 
they will have to ask the government to buy back its bonds. Putting aside corporations and banks, how 
many bonds will individuals have to sell to satisfy the tax collector? It looks like Mr. Snyder will have 
alot of paper to peddle after March 17th. 


“To the extent that taxes are paid with these public debi obligations”, Mr. Snyder’s letter says, “such 
payments will not have any effect on bank reserves and the money saAcee.” What he means is that the 
government will leave in the banks the proceeds of thé sales of these bonds until the government needs 
the money. Poor solace! Business will have the temporary use of the money, so that everything will be 
as it was, he implies. But, the fact is that ownership of the money will have passed from business to 
government, and therefore cannot be invested in permanent capital. When the government uses the money, 
it will be a case of “dead and gone forever”. 


Infirmities of the GOP: A wave of overconfidence has swept Republicans in general. The corrup- 
tion issue, and now the candidacy of Sen. Russell has prompted’ hopes of “rolling in”. For this peren- 


nial GOP malady, old Dr..Moley offers a prescription, in his new. book, How to ie Our Liberty: ( Alfred 
A. Knopf, $4.00). “3 


Dr. Raymond Moley, a conservative whose column in Newsweek is popular among most Republicans, 
points out in this excellent volume that the GOP has lost votes since 1940, while the nation’s voting 
potential has increased by many millions. This Professor of Public Law also remarks: “It [the 
Republican Party] has a successful past, but a part of that past prevents it from winning the marginal 
vote that might mean so much in its future. It clings to principles of the 1870's, when it sought by 
Federal force bills to establish civil rights in the South. This is a three-fold mistake. It denies the 
party the opportunity to gain strength in the South and in the border states. It gains no votes among 
Northern Negroes, for they dance to the seductive music of Democratic statism. And in espousing the 
various civil rights proposals, it is attempting to pass patently unenforceable laws. Under the delusion 
that it is the party of Federalism, it has failed to make a strong issue of the stolen powers and respon. 
sibilities of the states.” 


Moley indicates the course which he believes the Republicans should follow: “Republicans cannot 
hope for a return of the conditions that existed during the many years when they were the majority 
party. Nor can conservative principles prevail when conservatives in the North are separated from 
people of like mind in the South by the present party division. The restoration of true party gover. 
ment calls for some sort of coalition that will grow into a genuine national conservative party.” 


This book is no ivory tower essay in political science. It contains an interesting section, “Organ- 
izing for Victory”, embodying a specific set of directions for political action by citizen groups. 


Oyster Forks: The Pentagon’s press agent corps, which “ghosts” speeches for swivel-chair generals 
and high Defense officials, has produced an all-purposes answer to charges of wasted billions, muddled 
procurement and, not the least, peculation. It isn’t true, according to these press agents, that the 


Navy bought 12,000,000 oyster forks. There were only 120,000. 


This correction is made to carry an implication: none of the shocking instances of extravagance 
uncovered by Congressional committees headed by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Rep. F. Edward Herbert 
and others may be true. Next, Secretary Pace of the Army, Secretary Finletter of the Air Force and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Foster (who knows less about more things than any other official) baldly 
use this alibi with consoling effect for themselves if not for their audiences. Finally, “the figures for 
oyster forks were a mistake so don’t believe anything”, is the flat official argument. Red _ herrings 
improve with breeding. 


The Uplift Again: On the Congressional agenda this season is the Johnson-Case bill, which would 
legally bar liquor advertising on radio and television. This seems to be in line with our unremitting 
enthusiasm for the improvement of mankind — by law, naturally. If we must follow that line, then 
the bill should be amended to include several other much needed prohibitions. 


For instance, the caterwauling of jazz bands on the air could well be dispensed with, in the 
interest of music lovers; the idiotic whodunit plots certainly do not improve the taste for really good 
fiction among listeners and ought to be eliminated; the advertising of “contests” involving gifts run- 
ning into thousands of dollars is obviously fraudulent and should be barred from the ether. 


But those are minor matters. We firmly believe that the most detrimental talk heard on the air 
waves is the double talk put out by Government officials. This truly awful bilge, delivered by moral 
_cravens, can only drive an intelligent and civilized person to turn the dial and listen with comparative 
relief to the moronities of one of the so-called “entertainment” programs. Ergo, a law barring all 
Government officials from radio and television would certainly — can anyone deny it? — be in the 
interest of the “general welfare” 
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WAS TALKING to a group of deplorers. There is no dearth of them these days, what 
with the national passion for pushing power on the government. This group, 
however, was most concerned with the spread of colleciivistic bilge in our schools and 
colleges. Of a certainty, what we are getting in the way of legislation and propaganda 
is the result of what has been learned and is being taught. It follows that any change 
in the direction of both legislation and public thought must begin with education. 
Something had to be done about it. 


One man suggested the establishment of a College of Individualism, as a sort of 
intellectual powerhouse to feed ideas to other disseminators. Innocently, I asked the 
question: what is individualism? I was aiming at a curriculum. 

There was a good deal of floundering, as I had anticipated. In politics — we were 
sure of that — individualism is a negative point of view: cut government to the bone. 
But, what is the allowable minimum? The downright anarchist was for abolishing all 
government, on the premise that people would improve morally by its absence; the 


majority allowed that a traffic cop is a social need. 


In economics, all of us accepted the general line of thought laid down by Adam 
Smith, though one man declared Smith’s ideas on free trade impractical under present 
world conditions, and that brought on a heated argument, A theologian in the group 
insisted that individualism is primarily a spiritual concept, and if that were set straight 


the rest of the curriculum would take care of itself. 


The curriculum, one bold voice suggested, is of minor importance; the faculty is 
the thing. Whatever subject an individualist handles, he maintained, he cannot help 
but bring his values to bear upon it; just as a collectivist, teaching biology, cannot 
refrain from comparing the innards of a frog with the organization of the State. The 
thing to do, then, is to pack the faculty with dyed-in-the-wool individualists and let 
each formulate his own course. The students would get a full dose of individualism 
whatever they studied. 


This idea posed a new question: what is an individualist? Is he born or made? 
Socialism laughs at the theory of innate characteristics and insists that we come into this 
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world without temperamental shape; men can be turned by environment, including 
education, this way or that. Yet, the constant recurrence of the rebel is an historical 
refutation of this Socialistic thesis, and every mother of more than one child will bear 
witness against it. Some of us conform easily, others find it necessary to question every 
existing convention. Perhaps psychology could furnish us with an explanation of the 


individualist; or, of the socialis¢. 


If individualism is not an acquired characteristic, but is grounded in one’s person- 
ality, what can education do about it? Nothing more than to give articulation to what 
the student already feels. For instance, if he instinctively finds regulation repugnant, 
he will be helped no end by an understanding of the doctrine of natural rights; con- 
versely, if he is a regimenter at heart, he will rationalize that doctrine into a myth. The 
purpose of teaching individualism, then, is not to make individualists but to find them. 
Rather, to help them find themselves. If a student takes readily to such values as the 
primacy of the individual, the free market place, or the immorality of taxation, he is an 


individualist; if he swallows hard, he must be counted a recruit for the other side. 


A T THIS POINT, someone brought up a current phenomenon: the increasing number 
of deserters from the Communist camp. If these recanters came to Communism 
by natural selection, how could they throw it off? Or, did they? Is an intellectual 


conversion capable of purging an innate inclination? 


The books written by these exes give a clue to the answer. One does not get from 
their confessions of sin, or exposes of Soviet skullduggery, the idea that the authors are 
done with collectivism. Their sneering references to capitalism indicate that they are of 
the same opinion still. Communism, they will admit, is Socialism gone hog-wild, but 
they do not seem capable of recognizing this as an inevitable consequence. Their hatred 


of Communism does not make them individualists. 


This is not to question the sincerity of those who have hit the sawdust trail. Far 
from it. The individualist, who accepts as basic the right of every man to make a fool 
of himself — provided he does not infringe the equal right of others — is quick to accept 
the repentance at face value. But, repentance is not conversion; there is reason to believe 


that conversion is impossible. 


The “right-wing” socialist is another case in point. The hatred he harbors for 
Communism is intense, but only because he looks upon it as treason. He condemns 
Stalin and his crowd because they have, forsooth, betrayed the Marxist ideal. In the 


hands of good and true Socialists — right-wingers, of course — the Russian ‘“‘experiment” 




















































of 1918 would by now have come up with a shining demonstration of the Socialist 
promise. No amount of logic can convince him that the only possible result of Marxism 


in practice is Russia, as is. 


the Gopoties to the garden variety of collectivist — the do-gooder, who differs from the 

socialist only in that he substitutes sentimental cliches for “scientific” Socialism — 
he too seems psychologically incapable of letting people alone. He too is inexorably bent 
hat | of hammering out the Good Society on the political anvil. He too has the perfect recipe, 


an ingredient of which is his own capacity for improving others. It is endemic. 


On- All the evidence points to the collectivist as a breed, not a product. Which is also 
The f true of the individualist. The main characteristic of the one is an urge to ride herd on 
2m. —| mankind, while the other is inclined to give mankind a wide berth. The collectivist 
the | idealizes group behavior because he feels an inadequacy in himself; he must be part of 


an — a mob and therefore he organizes and joins. The individualist abhors labels. 


The volume of sound generated by the organized collectivist gives him undue 


prominence. He seems to be the majority. Yet, if nature is as impartial in the distri- 


a bution of temperaments as she is in the apportionment of sexes, there should be as many 
“™ | individualists around as the other kind. Nor can we overlook the possibility that all of 
* us have a penchant both ways, being part individualist and part collectivist, in differing 

degrees; one could adduce evidence in favor of that thesis. ' 
— Only education can give the right answer; for the function of education is to bring 
at | to the surface what nature has implanted in the person. If the educational machinery 
se of the country had not been overrun by the collectivists (operating under cover: of 
- “academic freedom’’), if individualism were given a fair share of the curriculum, ‘we 
_ I could easily find out how many of us prefer freedom, how many of us are destined to 

be mob material. ) 
Far 


fool en, to our group of deplorers, we got around to the need of stirring up 
ept an interest in the individualistic philosophy on the college campus. To be sure, wa 
ieve | knew that the younger children were being subjected to the cacophony of collectivism, 
and a thorough job of saving must include the lower grades, even the kindergarten. 
But, immediacy suggested throwing a lifeline to adolescent individualists, those who 


will have a hand in shaping the world directly ahead. 








As a modus operandi, we thought of encouraging the formation of what we called 


Adam Smith Clubs. This.would have to be an extracurricular activity, for two reasons: 


one, the monopolization of the classroom by the faculty collectivists is too solid to permit 
penetration; two, these clubs would pick up, by a process of self-selection, the element 
susceptible of help. 


Suppose it were noised about that at the next meeting of the club, a speaker would 
hold forth on the iniquity of the income tax, or would expose the fraud of social secu. 
rity; those who instinctively rejected the textbook apotheoses of these two institutions 
would attend, while the energumens of collective action would stay away, especially if 
they had once felt the uncongenial atmosphere. Every Adam Smith Club would be a 
campus “‘educable elite’. 


On the face of it, an Adam Smith Club would be an evidence of a dissident voice 
on the campus and, considering the vogue of Keynesianism and pragmatism in our col- 
leges, it would be looked upon with disfavor by the vested collectivists and campus 
conformists. All the better. Any explicit or implicit opposition to the Club would con- 
vince the membership that they had got hold of an important truth. It is a known fact 
that the learning one acquires outside the lecture hall sticks closer to the ribs, especially 
if that learning is officially declared off limits. 

It would be a pity if the Adam Smith Clubs achieved respectability; that would 
destroy their purpose. Their purpose should be not only to find and help the submerged 
individualist, but also to set him in opposition to the collectivism being laddled out by 
the professors. A compromise is impossible; it is a fight to the finish. The agenda of 
the meetings should include the preparation of refutations of textbook propaganda, to 
be fired in classroom, with the intent of stirring up latent individualists. If the Adam 
Smith Clubs are to be really educational, they must be radical in character. 

For, it must be kept in mind that individualism is the modern radicalism. In the 
true sense of the word, individualism is always radical, for it rests its case on root ideas; 
it delves into the nature of things for basic causes; it rejects the idea that man is best 
served by a series of expedients. 

_ In the political sense, individualism is the current radicalism because it is the 
ideology of the minority. The ultimate purpose of the Adam Smith Clubs should be to 
loosen the grip of Statism on the mass mind, to re-arouse in America an awareness of 
self-importance and self-reliance, to teach people that no social good can come out of 
politics. 

There are, as a matter of fact, incipient Adam Smith Clubs on some campuses. The 
individualist simply cannot be eradicated. In every period of history when the machinery 
of the State, including education, was set against him, he made his spirit felt. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to hear of the spontaneous gathering of anti-collectivists at various 
colleges. These boys and girls should be given encouragement and help. And that would 
be the purpose of a College of Individualism. 
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